CHAPTER I

A CONCEPTUAL

FRAMEWORK FOR

STUDYING EDUCATION

IN HISTORY

A.   THE DILEMMA IN HISTORY WRITING: GRAND DESIGN
OR DESCRIPTIVE NARRATION
A basic dilemma faces a writer who assumes the task of dealing with the long
perspective of human history. One possibility is to hit upon a grand design or theme
that will give comprehensible order to the past, lead the reader through masses of
apparently incoherent data, and thus help him to arrive at a meaningful understanding
of man's perplexing journey on this planet. Another possibility is to concentrate upon
a descriptive narration, simply to describe the past in narrative form and let the facts
speak for themselves.
In general, two types of grand design have been most popular in the scholarly
literature of history, the humanities, and the social sciences: one consists of recurring
cycles of tips and clowns, the other leads a straighten or unilinear course, usually
upward.1 For centuries it has seemed likely to many writers that the recurring life
cycle they observed in nature or in the careers of individual men could well be applied
to the growth, maturity, and decline of societies and of whole civilizations. Subtle and
complicated variations on the cyclical theme range all the way from those of ancient
Greek historians and philosophers, through that of the Italian Vico in the eighteenth
century, to those of the giant system builders of recent times, Ilegcl, Spcngler,
Toynbec, and Sorokin,
The other main type of grand design explains human history as an evolutionary
process of change in which all societies proceed basically through similiar stages of
growth, all heading in the same general direction. The most influential of these themes
of unilinear evolution has been the idea of progress which was widely publicized by
1 For examples of these views, sec Bibliographical Notes, pp. 572-573